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ippine Islands and their part in the history of the Paeifie. A third divi- 
sion of four papers touches upon the relation of the northwestern states, 
British Columbia and Alaska to the Pacific. A fifth series of four papers 
has to do with Spanish America and the Pacific. This is followed by 
two contributions on California and five on the history of New Mexico 
and Arizona. The last group, consisting of three papers, very fittingly 
takes up topics relating to Japan and Australasia. 

One or two societies, such as the Native sons of the golden west, were 
represented on the program of the congress; while American universities 
supplied some seven or eight of the papers and foreign universities an 
equail number. Several of these papers appeai'ing in The Pacific ocean 
in history have been printed elsewhere ; wdiile one or two of those read 
at the congress are not included in the volume. 

While recognizing that the wider and more comprehensive program at 
first outlined for the Panama Pacific congress, had to be radically modi- 
fied and curtailed because of the European war, one must assuredly con- 
gratulate the Pacific coast branch of the American historical association 
and all others who carried out the undertaking in spite of difficulty and 
discouragement, upon its eminent success. The volume which records this 
success is also worthy of high commendation. It is well printed, care- 
fully indexed, and gotten up mechanically in a way that leaves little room 
for criticism. From a scholarly standpoint, it serves as a fitting expres- 
sion of the most important historical convention as yet held on the 
Pacific coast and takes rank as one of the mosit valuable publica- 
tions of the American historical association. Its editors are to be con- 
gratulated, as well as those whose contributions make up its interesting 
pages. 

Robert Q. Cleland 

The constitution of Canada in its history and practical working. By 

William Renwick Riddell, LL.D., justice of the supreme court of 

Ontario. (New Haven: Yale university press, London: Humphrey 

Milford, Oxford university press, 1917. 170 p. $1.25 net) 

The author of this little volume, a distinguished justice of the supreme 

court of Ontario, has sought to give in the four lectures in the Dodge 

foundation a popular exposition of the Canadian government and its 

actual operations. The first lecture gives a very readable sketch of 

Canadian history while the following one traces in general outlines the 

development of its organic law. 

The constitution in its actual working is then considered. Here is 
found a very lucid exposition of the relation of public opinion to govern- 
ment. It affords an excellent illustration of the typical English attitude 
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in accepting a government partially autocratic in form but which in- 
evitably becomes democratic in fact. This is particularly well instanced 
by the popular attitude towards the senate with its membership appoint- 
ed for life. "When it is troublesome by refusing to carry government 
measures a cry is raised by some for its abolition or amendment, but this 
is not continuous or influential. . . In most instances it is the politi- 
cal creed of the voter which determines his view of the usefulness of 
this second Chamber." (p. 103) Since vacancies are rather frequent as 
most men appointed are well advanced in years and since they are al- 
ways filled by men of the same political faith as the government, there 
is always an ultimate escape from a permanent deadlock between the 
popularly elected house of commons and the senate. 

The observations of the author as to the desirability of a bicameral 
legislature in the provinces will be of special interest to American stu- 
dents of state government, for the provinces of Canada have had ex- 
perience with both types of legislative organization. His conclusions are 
summed up as follows: "No Province with only one chamber has ever 
desired two; while at least one of those with two has groaned under the 
imposition. Nor has there been found crudity or want of thought more 
in the monocameral than in the bicameral Provinces." (p. 103) 

The final chapter is devoted to a comparison of the governments of 
Canada and of the United States, the major portion of which is devoted 
to the discussion of the relative merits of the parliamentary omnipo- 
tence of the former as compared with the American system of consti- 
tutional checks. Here the author lays aside the splendid judicial poise 
characteristic of the first lectures and assumes the role of the partisan. 
It is to be regretted that such is the case for a careful and discriminat- 
ing effort to value the relative merits of the two systems by so able a 
writer would have been a genuine contribution. But nothing of this 
nature is attempted. Instead there is given a list of decisions, mainly 
taken from the state courts, some of which represent minority views 
while others are in conflict with the federal supreme court, to show 
what American legislatures cannot do and to emphasize the unrestricted 
powers of Canadian legislative bodies. On the whole the cases have 
been wisely selected from a partisan point of view for they reflect in the 
main the worst aspects of our system of constitutional restraints, and 
such cases as Yick Wo v. Hopkins, in re Sing Lee, and Cory v. Atlanta, 
where intolerable invasions of liberty have been prevented, are sig- 
nificantly omitted. The biased results of such a treatment of the sub- 
ject are obvious. It would seem to serve no other useful purpose than 
to lead to the astounding conclusion that in being free from the system 
of constitvitional limitations Canada is spared the evils of the system. 
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Whatever of good may be found in constitutional restraints which re- 
quire an enforced period of considei'ation and the exercise of sober 
second thought before established principles of distributive justice may 
be outraged, is brushed aside as apparently unworthy of remark. 

It may not be unfairly said that the following inaccurate generali- 
zation are fairly typical of the writer's grasp of the principles of Amer- 
ican public law : " No interpretations of the courts of the meaning of 
the words of the statutes, can the legislature correct: no contract creat- 
ed by legislation, however unwise, can be cancelled: no grant, however 
improvident, can be recalled." (p. 145) 

The reader is told that ' ' In the United States the courts are supreme : 
in Canada, the people thru their representatives" rule. "In the United 
States, half a dozen men sitting up in a quiet chamber can paralyze the 
activity of a Senate and House, may say that a measure imperatively 
called for in the public interest cannot be validly enacted : and the leg- 
islators, the people, are helpless — that is called republicanism, demo- 
cratic government." (p. 145) After thus being informed of the tragic 
helplessness of the people one finds that the author on another occasion 
(p. 152, not 9) has contended that the Dartmouth college case has 
been of no more importance than "to oblige legislatures to introduce in- 
to private charters a clause reserving the power to repeal or alter them." 
Again "Did the decisions, or either of them, on the constitutionality of 
taxation of incomes do any good ? and would any harm have been done if 
they had been the other way ? No constitutional amendment would have 
been necessary, but what of it? Would any one have been injured if he 
were validly taxed under the constitution as it stood, rather than under 
an amendment?" And again, in discussing the Ives case he declared 
"Did this do more than call for an amendment, inevitable if the people 
wanted it?" Such inconsistencies merely typify the role of the agita- 
tor which the distinguished author assumed in the final lecture. 

Despite such delinquencies, however, the book is valuable and instruc- 
tive so far as it deals with the Canadian government and its problems, 
and its contribution will be to impress upon the American mind the 
English love of liberty which is not different from our own, that the 
aspirations of the two peoples are substantially the same, and finally 
that from the standpoint of democracy the differences between the gov- 
ernments is one of form rather than of fact. 

Arnold Bennett Hall 



